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The following letter shows the spirit in which 
some of the applications for help for the Rus- 
sian exiles are received. This was written by 
a benevolent Episcopalian clergyman: 

I thank thee very much for the opportunity thee 
has aflorded me of making a small contribution towards 
the suffering exiles. I enclose my check for twenty- 
five dollars. 

say I thank thee, because it may interest thee to 
know that a few minutes before thy letter was brought 
to me, I was earnestly wishing that I might be able to 
make some one happier before the close of the day, out 
of a sense of the gratitude I was feeling for a blessing 
I had received from our loving Father’s hand, and thy 
letter gave me the oppor' unity. 





A SERVICE CrowNED.—A letter from John 
Bellows informs us of the remarkable ending 
of the arduous and efficient labors of Wilson 
Sturge, who on behalf of the English Friends, 
had during the period of the residence of the 
Doukhobors in Cyprus been acting as executive 
manager for the settlement. We give the 
impressive tidings in the language of the letter: 

“Our valued friend Wilson Sturge had at 
last finished his work in Cyprus. I received 
last week his final letter from there, with the 
agreements for surrender of Athalassa farm 
and letting with option of purchase of Pergamo. 
These matters had involved many difficult nego- 
tiations, but W. S. remarked, were now wound 
up “in a workman like manner.” He was just 
sailing by steamer for London as he ended his 
letter. In a previous one he had asked me to 
forward any telegram he might send, to his 
wife, informing her of his starting; and this 
had been done, Sara Sturge proceeding to Genoa 
to meet him. 

“Now news comes that he died on the voy- 
age, near Malta. The body was landed there 
on the day following, for inquest and burial. 

“T need not say how deeply we all feel the 
blow; and we know that Friends in America 


will sympathize with Wilson Sturge’s family ligious Society. But the privileges of extended 


when they learn what has happened. So will 
the Doukhobors to whom he rendered such long 
and earnest service in Cyprus.” 


The Passing of Friendly Intercourse. 

A New England correspondent regrets the 
transferring of a Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight from the day before the Quarterly Meet- 
ing to the morning of the Quarterly Meeting 
itself. This arrangement is for the sake of 
allowing attenders of both meetings to go and 
come by railway train on the same day. The 
regret expressed was for the loss of “the so- 
cial part, the mingling together which we en- 
joyed as we went with our parents to the homes. 
This meant a great deal, and was a privilege 
this generation cannot realize. It kept our 
meetings on a higher plane than the confer- 
ences of other churches to which we are com- 
ing.” 

The modern curtailment of time for attend- 
ing our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings is 
accompanied by a lessening of interest in mem- 
bership and of the virtue of hospitality. The 
former practice of parents of taking children 
with them in their carriages on a day’s or a 
half-day’s drive to Monthly or Quarterly Meet- 
ings, lodging one or two nights at a Friend’s 
house, enlarging our socia] acquaintance in 
various neighborhoods of Friends, broadening 
and deepening our interest in the whole Soci- 
ety and mankind in general, opening up ways 
of our reciprocating hospitalities when our 
turn should come for entertaining Friends, was 
something of a liberal education in itself. But 
when there was added to this intercourse and 
enlarging of heart and mind, an attendance 
upon the solemnities and business of the Church 
which brought us together, an interest in the 
affairs of Truth was slowly but surely built 
up in the youthful mind, and a regular habit 
of attending our meetings for Discipline con- 
firmed, which, in mature life, we would not, if 
we could, depart from. So a succession of 
those who love the right order of the affairs 
of our goodly heritage was trained for the ser- 
vice of their day. It is now growing harder 
and harder to find such a succession from the 
ranks of those who have not been brought up 
to join their parents in the attendance of all 
their Meetings for Discipline. We know of 
none who did not accompany their parents on 
these Monthly and Quarterly Meeting excur- 


sions from home who have turned out to be 
helpers, to say nothing of members, of our re- 





intercourse of neighborhood with neighborhood 
in mutual visiting on account of these meet- 
ings was one of the most winning inducements 
to our early interest-in Friends and what they 
stood for, and a gracious preparation for that 
deeper interest which, later on, needs not such 
entertainment. 


Where are the helpers to conduct the affairs 


of our Meetings for Discipline to come from, 
except from among the attenders of those 


meetings? And who are likely to be the at- 
tenders, except such as are habituated to it 
from their youth? Our schools seem to bind our 


children away from Meetings for Discipline and 
to be raising up a generation unacquainted with 


them, and likely to be as absent during business 


life as we have trained them to be during 


school life. The present writer now thanks 
his parents for taking their children out of 
school to attend, during the proper hours, our 


mid-week Meetings for Worship and Discipline. 
The places of the schoolmates who laughed at 
them for this have long since been unknown in 
our religious Society. 


A departure from former simplicity, and an 


entering upon the slavery to modern standards 
of living, seem to keep the faces of heads of 
families too close to the grindstone of daily 


toil, or to place the control of their time too 
much in employers’ hands, to maintain their 
ancient liberties and privileges incident to well- 
rounded membership. And the multiplication 
of modern conveniences for hospitality seems 
to leave all the less room for hospitality itself. 
So that a Society with the spirit of society, 
or of being “members one of another,” starved 
out by the world, would have only to blame 
every beginning of leaving its first love, who 
has so clearly proscribed his remedy in these 
words, “ If ye walk in the light as He is in the 
light, ye have fellowship one with another.” 





A SLANDER MeT.—On the same day that an 
unjust statement appeared in a Philadelphia 
paper, imputing a barbarity to the Doukhobors 
in compelling (as was alleged) their women to 
drag plows like oxen, or side by side with oxen, 
etc., we were glad to see the following unde- 
signed refutation in a copy of the Picton 
Gazette, of Canada. 

“The anxiety of these patient and long-suffer- 
ing people—who for years have been deprived 
of the commonest necessities of life—to obtain 
for themselves new homes, is everywhere in 
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evidence. Take the case of breaking the soil. 
The able-bodied men were called upon to hire 
out as laborers and railroad navvies, leaving 
only women, children and aged and crippled 
men in the villages. Under these circumstances 
what did these noble women do? Sit down and 
wait for the return of their fathers, brothers 
and husbands? Notthey! They decided that 
it was their duty to tide over the crisis that 
confronted them. They knew the land should 
be broken for next year. They had no spades, 
horses or oxen, nor the wherewithal to pur- 
chase such. What then should bedone? The 
question was a grave one. Winter was ap- 
proaching, and what was’to be done must be 
done quickly, or it would be too late. This is 
what was eventually decided upon: Twenty- 
four robust young women fastened around their 
persons long flour sacks, the ends of which were 
attached to crossbars fastened to long ropes 
reaching the plow, which was guided by one 
of the few men left in the village. These 
twenty-four young women walked in two rows 
and drew the plow for two hours, when they 
were relieved by another batch of twenty-four. 
These in turn worked the same time, and were 
then relieved. They rather seemed to enjoy 
the novelty of the work, and usually returned 
from their labors singing, happy in the con- 
sciousness of helping to make independent 
homes for themselves in this free country. It 
was noticed that an older woman always accom- 
panied the girls, and watched that none worked 
if not fully able to take part. Working in this 
way, considerable ground was prepared for 
next year’s crops, that otherwise would have 
remained unbroken.” 


expend one thousand dollars additional, for 
potatoes. This vegetable can be had at twenty- 
five cents per bushel near the railroads of 
Assiniboia, and it is very desirable, not only to 
furnish the villagers with this kind of food 
for the winter, but to have a large supply 
stored in caves, so as to be ready for planting, 
as early as the ground will admit of it, in the 
Spring. 

In the Ninth Month last, Peter and Cornelius 
Jansen, Russian Mennonites, now residing in 
Nebraska, kindly consented to go to Canada, 
inspect the situation of the Doukhobors, and 
purchase and distribute what seemed most 
needed. They expended $3500 in procuring 
forty-nine cows, ten yoke of oxen, six wagons 
and harness, one horse, some medicine, and a 
quantity of linseed oil, which the Russians had 
been accustomed to use as food, taking the 
place of lard or fat, which they never eat, nor 
indeed any kind of flesh food; and their sys- 
tems showed the desirability of a change of 
diet from the daily routine of bread and tea, 
and a soup made from herbs. Here it may not 
be amiss to insert a letter sent to the com- 
mittee from some women who had received one 
of the cows purchased by Cornelius Jansen: 

“Beloved Brothers and Sisters in the Lord 
Jesus Christ! 

“All wishing to fulfil God’s commandments 
included in two commandments given by the 
Saviour, Christ Jesus, we inform you dear 
brothers and sisters, that thanks to your great 
kindness we have just received a cow among 
those sent to all our brothers and sisters. Al- 
though all received it with profound gratitude 
towards the Lord, and with thanks to the kind 
people for their precious gift, yet none more 
gratefully than we, women bereft of our hus- 
bands. Separated from them for years, we 
have been left with young children at the 
mercy of the world and of kind people, whilst 
our husbands—some of whom have laid down 
their lives for tie Lord’s sake and His glory,— 
are in a far distant land, in Siberia. Therefore, 
dear brothers and sisters, dear, indeed dear, is 
your charity to us, in time of trouble. The 
cow we have received from you will feed our 
little ones for several months. 

“‘We are unable to express all our gratitude 
on paper, but feelings of love take possession 
of our hearts. We feel deeply grateful in our 
souls, and offer thanks in our prayers to our 
Lord God and to the kind people whose feelings 
of love cause them to have sympathy with their 
fellow beings, brothers and sisters. 

“May God, our Heavenly Father, have mercy 
on you on the Day of Judgment, and may He 
reward you a hundred-fold with His unchange- 
able joy. 

“We are very thankful to the Lord, and also 
to the kind people, who will certainly not allow 
us to die of starvation. 

“Good bye, dear brothers and sisters; may 
you have good health and prosperity. 

Your loving sisters, 
ANNA SIMEONOVA, 
[and seven others, omitted for brevity.] With 
all our children and all our sisters and brothers 
of the Spiritual Christian Community of the 
Universal Brotherhood: Village Prolerpeovshe.” 

Cornelius Jansen, under date of Ninth Month, 
12th, writing from Yorkton, Assiniboia, in- 
formed that a car-load of cows which he had 
purchased from Mennonites in Gretna, Manitoba, 














































Doukhobor Notes. 


BY WM. EVANS. 















The public meeting, called for the fifth of 
Tenth Month, was attended by many interested 
Friends, and much warm sympathy was de- 
veloped upon learning of the prospective hard- 
ships for the Exiles, during the coming ten 
months. The Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were encouraged to select sub- 
committees throughout the Yearly Meeting, 
which has since been done. A circular has 
been printed for distribution to all families of 
Friends. Contributions, the flow of which had 
abated during the summer months, have recom- 
menced, and over $6000 have been received by 
the Treasurer since the meeting. Besides cash 
contributions, a car load (21 tons), of blankets, 
yarn, medicines, clothing, soap, hardware, flour, 
meal and groceries was collected, and forwarded 
to Winnipeg, Tenth Month, 26th. The contents 
of the car had been carefully assorted, and put 
up in 751 packages, each package being marked 
to denote the articles within, thus saving an 
over-hauling and division at the other end of 
the route. 

The next day after the meeting, a telegram 
was forwarded to Commissioner McCreary, at 
Winnipeg, authorizing him to purchase and dis- 
tribute a carload each of potatoes and onions; 
and on the seventeenth he was requested to 
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arrived at Yorkton, Ninth Month, 9th—* The 
next day, the Lord’s Day, was of course spent 
quietly, but yesterday it was my privilege to 
distribute the oxen and allot the cows; also 
the harness and wagons. It was truly touch- 
ing to see and feel the gratitude of the men! 
How I did wish that you could have been pre- 
sent!” Further on in the same letter he says, 
“The people have no fat of any kind, as you 
well know; and the milk which they now have, 
or soon will have, is consumed at once; so, 
butter-making is out of the question; now, I 
know they would be happy if they could get 
raw linseed oil, say a ten gallon keg to each 
village, to take the place of butter or lard; 
they have it in Russia, with their food, every 
day. They virtually live on dry bread and tea, 
with once in a while some watery soup; at least 
this is what I ate while with them; now if some 
rice, perhaps one or two bags, could go along 
with the linseed oil, they could have some 
variety, and they would not get into such an 
anaemic condition, in which some now without 
doubt are.” 

One of the best gifts which could be bestowed 
on the exiles is a large quantity of wool, with 
wheels to convert it into yarn. They are adepts 
in spinning, and in the long winter evenings of 
50° north latitude they could prepare this ma- 
terial for warm stockings, mittens and cloth- 
ing, while others could knit. Perhaps five 
hundred spinning-wheels could be utilized to 
advantage. 

Samuel Rogers, of Toronto, we learn through 
C. Jansen, has agreed to furnish 2,000 pounds 
of wool, which can be bought in Manitoba at 
eight cents per pound. 

Other needs are leather, for they can make 
their own shoes and boots; or, if raw hides are 
supplied, they can tan them; also sheepskins for 
coats, to meet a temperature of some sixty de- 
grees below zero. They are also poorly sup- 
plied with lamps and with petroleum to burn in 
them. 

The brighter side of their lot is seen in a 
recent communication from the Commissioner 
of Immigration, who states that 320 men from 
the North Colony, on Swan River, are working 
on a new railroad, within twenty miles of their 
home, and earning over a dollar each per day. 
It would seem unlikely, however, that cross- 
ties and rails could be laid when the severity 
of winter was upon them. Tent-life is now 
abolished, and the log-houses are almost com- 
pleted, but are mostly without sash. There 
appears to be yet enough firewood available, 
but as 7,000 people must consume much fuel, 
there would seem to be a need for systematic 
planting of groves for the years to come. 

The malarial fever, contracted by the one 
thousand who left Cyprus, still lingers among 
them, but is much lessened. 

Since his return to Nebraska, C. Jansen 
writes that, while in Assiniboia, he had taken 
the opportunity to converse with many farmers, 
soine, in particular, who had been resident there 
from five to fifteen years, and that from all he 
could see and learn, he felt “ confident that the 
Doukhobors will not only be able to make a 
living, and have already not only an auspicious 
start, but are also very favorably placed, as 
compared with many other settlers.” 





Betrer freedom in bonds, than bonds in 
freedom. 
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General State of the Church. ConTRIBUTED. 
The Church of God is to-day courting the RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF THE MuNCY DELA- 
world. Its members are trying to bring it| WARES, OR LENNE LENAPE INDIANS IN THEIR 
down to the level of the ungodly. The ball,} ORIGINAL STATE. 
the theatre, nude and lewd art, social luxuries,} The Muncy Delawares universally believed 
with all their loose moralities, are making in- | in the existence of one Supreme Being, the 
roads into the sacred enclosure of the church, | Creator of all things and nations, whom they 
and as a satisfaction for all this worldliness, | call “ Kih-geh-aleh-munittoo,” which means the 
Christians are making a great deal of Lent and | Great and Mighty Spirit, and believing him to 
Easter and Good Friday, and church ornamenta- | abound in love and mercy towards his creatures. 
tions. It is the old trick of Satan. The Jewish | They also believe in the existence of “‘ Maytzeet 
church struck on that rock, the Romanish church | Munittoo,” meaning an Evil Spirit. The Indians 
was wrecked on the same, and the Protestant | imagine the Evil One has a great power over 
church is fast reaching the same doom. the creatures of the earth to injure any who 
Our great dangers, as we see them, are as-| May offend him. They also imagined that the 
gimilation to the world, neglect of the poor, | Great Spirit was the most powerful of the two. 
, substitution of the form for the fact of godli-| In fact, when a war was declared between two 
ness, abandonment of discipline, a hireling state | tribes, they would admonish each other to har- 
of ministry, an impure gospel, which summed | ken to the Good Spirit, not to the evil, the for- 
up is a fashionable church. That Methodists | meralwaysdeclaring peace. The word “ Munit- 
should be liable to such an outcome, and that | too” simply means spirit, either good or bad. 
there should be signs of it in a hundred years | In order to designate the character or nature 
t from the “sail loft,” seems almost the miracle | of the spirit they use the prefixes “Kih-geh- 
of history; but who that looks about him to- | aleh” and “ Maytzeet.” Besides these two great 
day can fail to see the fact? leading spirits, the Indians believed in other 
Do not Methodists, in violation of God’s word | minor spirits, each having a certain control 
and their own discipline, dress as extravagantly | over a portion of the great creation. 
and as fashionably as any other class? Do not} Their religious sacrifices and feasts are 
the ladies, and often the wives and daughters | kept regularly at stated times of the year. They 
of the ministry put on “gold and pearls and | hold annual sacrifices, in which all take part. 
costly array?” Would not the plain dress in- | The first they call “The feast of first fruits,” 
Lo sisted upon by John Wesley, Bishop Ashbury, | which they consider was praise to the spirit 
and worn by Hester Ann Rogers, Lady Hunting- | that watches over all manner of fruit under 
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Then they march in silence to the Big House, 
and are met by the big chiefs, and all the deer 
are deposited in the temple. When all arrange- 
ments are completed, then an old man, who is 
recognized as the master of all the ceremonies, 
would enter from ‘the east door, and inviting 
the people to follow and when the “‘ Quich-tah- 
caun” was full the doors closed. Then the four 
young men who take charge of the fires throw 
small quantities of hemlock boughs into the fires, 
which causes a dense smoke to rise. The four 
young men carry fans in their hands, and they 
fan the scented smoke all over the room and 
over the people. All, in silence, are in medi- 
tation for a few moments. Then the doors and 
other openings are thrown open. Then the old 
man, the master of the ceremonies, publicly 
declares to all the Indians that the “ Big House,” 
or the house of sacrifice, is being purified by 
the Great Spirit, and is in a proper condition 
to hold their great annual sacrifice. The In- 
dian women would then be busily engaged in 
putting up tents around the Big House or 
“ Quich-tah-caun,” for the accommodation of 
Indians who come from long distances. The In- 
dians believe that, after the purification of the 
Big House, it is then most sacred. No improper 
conduct is allowed within the ground, but the 
utmost solemnity prevails. Severe punishment 
is inflicted on man and beast that trespass on 
the grounds. No intoxicated person is allowed 
to enter the grounds, nothing unclean allowed 
to come near. An old man, who is generally 
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rh ton, and many other equally distinguished, be | the sun. The second is called the “Evening | looked upon as the master of all ceremonies, 
1s now regarded in Methodist circles as fanati- | festival,” in which no bone of the deer is broken, | otherwise might be called a priest, for such a 
at cism? Can any one going into a Methodist | and whatever remains at the break of day is | one always holds an honorable position, and is 
church in any of our chief cities distinguish | burned before the rising of the sun. The chiefs | greatly respected by the tribes for his wisdom 
Ke the attire of the communicants from that of | and the medicine men also make an offering to | and goodness... He first enters the Big House, 
re the theatre and ball goers? the Great Spirit every sixth sun for the cleans- | followed by all the chiefs and medicine men, 
or Is not worldliness seen in the music? Elab-|ing of themselves. The last of their annual | and all sit in a circle, leaving a small space 
le- orately dressed and ornamented choirs, who sacrifices is considered to be very ancient and in the centre for the Indian singers. The first 
p- in many cases make no profession of religion | the most sacred, which lasts for twelve nights, | thing they do is to give every one present a 
in and are often sneering skeptics, go through a| with very little intermission. I will describe | mouthful of wine made from the juice of ber- 
cold artistic, or operatic performance which is|it as held by the Muncy Delaware Indians, |ries. After supplying all, the Indian singers 
a as much in harmony with spiritual worship as | comparatively speaking, only a few years ago. | are placed in the centre, around the carved 
er an opera or theatre. Under such wordly per-| Each family brings a few things raised by | post, with tortoise shells and small drums in 
ym formances spirituality is frozen to death. them from the “ mother earth”—such as Indian | their hands, with which they keep time while 
ng Worldly socials, fairs, festivals, concerts, and} corn or maize, potatoes, beans, squashes and | they are singing. Then the old man, the mas- 
pir such like, have taken the place of the religious | maple sugar, also various kinds of fruit pre- | ter of ceremonies, begins by delivering a short 
Ay. gatherings, revival meetings, class and prayer | serves—to an aged chief, who is appointed to | address, telling the people the object of their 
BS- meetings of earlier days. receive such, and deposit the same in the house | gathering together was to thank the Great 
ity How true that the Methodist discipline is a| of sacrifice. The head chiefs of the different | Spirit for the growth of corn, and for the ripen- 
ow dead letter. Its rules forbid the wearing of | branches of the nation would consult each | ing of berries, and for the good luck in hunt- 
m- gold, or pearls, or costly array; yet not one | other in council as to all arrangements neces-| ing, and for the blessings of good health, etc. 
re ever thinks of disciplining its members for vio-| sary for this great sacrificial feast. The | At the end of his address he begins to walk 
le, lating them. They forbid the reading of such | Muncy Indians always had “Quich-tah-caun,” | around the room slowly, singing, and in his 
el, books and the taking of such diversions as do| the Big House. Some other tribes call theirs | hand he holds a tortoise shell with a few peb- 
tic not minister to godliness, yet the church itself | “the Long House.” In this temple a fire-place | bles in it, keeping time. His song consists in 
goes to shows, and frolics, and festivals, and | was made at each end, and in the centre a large | Telating some great deeds he had done for the 
ne fairs, which destroy the spiritual life of the | post is planted, beautifully carved. The skin| tribe, and reciting some of the dreams and 
ng young as well as the old. The extent to which | of a deer is wound around the post during the | Visions he had while fasting in his childhood 
this is now carried on is appalling. The spirit-| ceremonies, with the antlers on. When the|days. Some of these men recite wonderful 
sen ual death it carries in its train will only be| time arrives for the performances the leading | Stories in their songs of what happened to 
cen known when the millions it has swept into hell | chiefs would appoint a large number of young | them while fasting, sometimes so solemn as to 
TS, stand before the judgment. men, and send them into the woods in search | bring tears into the eyes of the listeners, and 
ere The early Methodist ministers went forth to | of fifty deer for the offering. While the young | 4t the end of the old man’s recitation he begins 
he sacrifice and suffer for Christ. They sought | hunters are out on the chase, all the Indian | to dance, and the singers that are seated in 
the not places of ease and affluence, but of priva-| women which are considered as clean are en-| the centre sing for the dreamer. One after 
2 : tion and suffering. They gloried not in their| gaged in gathering firewood intended to last | another joins, and by the time he goes around 
ou 


big salaries, fine parsonages and refined con- 
as gregations, but in the souls that had been won 
for Jesus. Oh, how changed! A hireling min- 
istry will be a feeble, a timid, a truckling, a 
time serving ministry without faith, endurance 
and holy power.—R. S. Foster. 


once all are on a move. On reaching his seat 
he stops and hands the magic tortoise shell to 
the next in rank, he also begins by speaking 
and making recitations the same as the first, 
excepting the tune of his address and song, 
and the speaker and dancer ends the same as 


for twelve nights. When the hunters have 
succeeded in killing the requisite number of 
deer for the sacrifice, they carry their booty 
home. On reaching the village twelve shots 
are fired in succession, and a pause is observed 
for a moment, then a volley by the whole band. 
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the first. This performance is followed night 
after night for twelve nights, and at midnight 
a short intermission takes place by a general 
shaking of hands, and the venison and other 
eatables are distributed among them. When 
all had been refreshed, they began, as usual, 
till morning, and at sunrise they disperse to 
the tents, and rest for the day. This annual 
sacrificial feast is considered by all as a very 
ancient institution, handed down from one gene- 
ration to another. The Indians actually be- 
lieve that, it were even once omitted, the Great 
Spirit would be displeased with his Indian chil- 
dren, and send sickness and death among them. 
Therefore the Muncy Indians were very punc- 
tual in their way of worshipping the Great 
Spirit. 





What a Baby Did. 


What can touch a mother’s heart like the 
innocence of childhood? Rarely is a woman’s 
soul too stained with evil, or her life too nar- 
rowed and embittered to withstand the message 
of love which comes to her in the innocence of 
childhood. 

A traveller who has just returned from one 
of the most horrible prisons in Russia gives a 
striking illustration of this fact. A colonel 
was appointed to take charge of one of the larg- 
est and most noxious of the prisons. It was situ- 
ated in the centre of an important province, and 
was filled with turbulent men and abandoned 
women. Harsh discipline, poor food, insuf- 
ficient ventilation, uncleanliness, and hopeless- 
ness all conspired to brutalize the inmates. 

Especially was this true of the women. The 
longer they were imprisoned the more depraved 
and unmanageable they became, until it needed 
a disciplinarian of the severest type to keep 
them under control. The colonel could manage 
the men, but the women defied him, and he 
began to think that he must resort to flogging 
to subdue them. 

One morning the colonel’s young wife took 
a walk in the prison-yard. She was a gentle 
enthusiast, who had made up her mind, when 
her husband first entered upon his official duties, 
to reform, if possible, the women prisoners by 
kindness. This purpose she failed to accom- 
plish; for kindness seemed to have no more 
influence over them than solitary confinement. 
As she walked in the yard one morning she 
became apprehensive lest some harm might be 
done her baby, whom the nurse carried beside 
her, and for the first time had been taken into 
the enclosure. 

As soon as the women prisoners caught sight 
of the child, they ran to it, gesticulating wildly. 
The mother gave a shriek and stood at bay 
before them, prepared to defend her baby from 
violence. The guard came running up. But 
instead of the abusive language which had 
heretofore greeted the young wife, the poor 
women broke into raptures over the dear little 
babe. 

“Oh, the darling! Let me hold him!” One 
after another stretched out her marred arms 
in entreaty toward the obdurate nurse. 

“Tsn’t he a dear?” exclaimed the vilest of 
the prisoners. At that word several of them 
peered into the pure face of the child, and 
broke down, tears streaming down their cheeks. 

Begging to hold the baby, the laughing, cry- 
ing, gesticulating women crowded around the 
child. The eternal motherhood lighted up their 


embruted faces, and the sight of unimpeachable | priest, Mahony, came into the yard, and ulti- 


innocence softened every stony heart. 


mately into the tents (he is a black, disgusting 


Then the colonel’s wife had a happy thought: | looking man), with a knotted horsewhip in hig 


“The best conducted woman of you all at 
the end of the week will be allowed to attend 
the baby for half an hour.” 

The women, whom neither kindness nor pun- 
ishment had been able to restrain, became 
docile to every word and order. At the end 
of.the week it became almost impossible to 
decide which one had earned the coveted re- 
ward. The baby made weekly visits to the 
prison-yard, and the gentle, humanizing effect 
upon the women seemed almost miraculous. 
Innocence is irresistible.—Selected. 


Samuel Capper’s Visit. 
(Continued from page 116.) 

We left Tralee for Listowel early on Third- 
day morning, the seventh of Sixth Month, 
rather oppressed in spirit; and as we were in- 
formed that the people of Listowel were much 
worse than those of Tralee, we hardly knew 
what kind of reception to expect. On enter- 
ing the town, we almost immediately met two 
priests, walking separately about and talking 
to the people. After taking up our quarters 
at Adam’s hotel, we sent Joseph Newsom to 
find Maurice McNamarra O’Conor, with whom 
he, Ecward Fitt and the Alexanders had some 
acquaintance, but he was a mile or two distant 
in the country at his farm. Joseph Newsom 
took a horse and went to seek him there. As 
he is a Romanist we could not entertain a very 
sanguine expectation of his assistance, but as 
we thought it best to use diligent endeavors to 
obtain a meeting with the people, William 
Alexander and Robert Charlton went, in the 
meantime, to see whether any other place or 
room could be procured for our purpose, in 
case the application to O’Conor failed. They 
did not succeed, as a school-room, the only 
suitable place, was refused ; the national church 
party, as the schoolmaster informed us, having 
determined to keep out dissent; adding, that so 
deeply did he feel the importance of this that 
he must conscientiously do all he could to pre- 
vent our succeeding in getting a meeting. About 
two o’clock Joseph Newsom returned to us, 
saying that Maurice O’Conor would lend us the 
yard, and provide us with deals for seats, sup- 
ports for them, labor and everything requisite; 
that he esteemed it a privilege to assist in the 
preparations for a Friends’ meeting. In a few 
minutes afterwards M. O’Conor came and re- 
peated his assurances of assistance; he also in- 
formed us that there was a conference of 
priests that day in the town, consisting of 
twenty-seven, that four of them were his guests, 
and actually then at his house, close by the 
yard in which we are to hold the meeting; this 
however, appeared to have little effect on him, 
for he was present most of the time the tent 
was raising and seating and rendered the most 
effective service. 

A large number of persons visited the tent 
during its erection and preparation and openly 
talked of the penance they would have to un- 
dergo for attending the meeting. Some re- 
marked to others: “We will have to walk 
twenty miles to get a ticket of absolution for 
being there,” to which another replied, “ Well, 
sure it is very fine weather and we have little 
to do; we will all go together.” An hour or 
more before the time of the meeting, the parish 





hand, and when the pecple drew towards him, 
bowing and touching their hats, he gave them 
his positive orders not to attend, and indeed 
most of them left for a time; he afterwards 
sent a messenger to inform “the gentlemen 
that he should not allow any of his people to 
be present.” 

M. O’Conor seemed a little abashed at these 
proceedings of the priests, but he did not leave 
the tent. Atseven o’clock, when I went over, 
I found M. O’Conor, the principal surgeon of 
the place, who is a Protestant, the before men- 
tioned school-master and a few other Protest- 
ants; in all we had about twenty Protestants 
and fifty Romanists, and the meeting was a 
quiet, solemn, and I believe reaching time to 
many. M.O’Conor and some others seemed to 
be absolutely absorbed in attention; there was 
a large concourse of people outside the yard, 
many of whom, I apprehend, could hear; they 
were mostly quiet. After the meeting M. 
O’Conor informed some of the Friends that he 
would be with us in a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, as he thought the priests who 
were at his house, would very soon be making 
themselves comfortable; in a very short time 
he came and spent the evening with us. He 
was very free, giving us much information 
which was interesting, and expressed his be- 
lief, that the total abstinence movement would 
certainly lead to more charitable views of things 
amongst the people, and that the difficulty 
of getting at the people would be much les- 
sened, as their sober habits were now leading 
them to become readers and to their obtaining 
much more information and must continue to 
do so. He wished the clergy, meaning the 
Roman priests, had attended themselves at the 
meeting; he could not see to what they could 
have objected; he was asked how he would 
settle the matter with his parish priest. “ Oh, 
he said, “I must laugh and talk him out of it; 
we are very good friends.” He seemed to 
think he should be able to bring a precedent, 
when on one occasion the Romish bishop of 
Limerick or Galway, with some of his clergy, 
were present at an opportunity when Elizabeth 
Fry both preached and prayed. 

On the eighth instant several of us returned 
to Limerick, about fifty English miles. It was 
a very warm day, and the party I was with 
were somewhat fatigued. We passed through 
Tarbert and Askeaten, and had some most 
beautiful views of the Shannon. At Askeaton 
it was with difficulty we could get anything to 
eat; the innkeepers, although they knew Wil- 
liam Alexander and Joseph Newsom, seemed 
perfectly alarmed at seeing us, and the whole 
town appeared to be alarmed or excited with 
apprehension. 

On Fifth-day, the ninth of Sixth Month, I 
attended the week-day meeting at Limerick; 
and went the same evening to Cahir with James 
Alexander and Thomas Fitt. The vouth’s meet- 
ing for the county Tipperary was held there 
the next day. I was impressed with the belief 
that our being there was, in the ordering of 
best Wisdom; it was a searching time. Here 
at the house of Jane Fennell I met my old 
friend, D. Malcomsom. He is become very in- 
firm and seventy-seven years of age. 

The twelfth of Sixth Month I was at the 
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two meetings for worship at Clonmel; the 
morning was a deeply exercising time, in which 
those who are departed and departing from 
the government of the Spirit were admonished, 
and in the evening some ability was adminis- 
tered to pray for the release of the seed of the 
kingdom held in bondage and oppressed in 
many hearts. At the conference after meeting 
on the subject of public meetings, some Friends 
were appointed to assist in those intended to 
be held at Tipperary, Clogheen, Cahir, Thurler, 
Templemore, etc. 
(To be concluded.) 


War and Peace Notes. 


CUBAN ORPHANS.—The National Red Cross 
Society, Washington, D. C., makes a strong ap- 
peal for help for the reconcentrado Cuban or- 
phans. “About fifty thousand of these are 
scattered through the cities and towns. They 
are not children of low origin, but of the best 
farmer families, their parents having died or 
been killed. Many of the mothers starved 
themselves to death in order to save their 
children. These children, from thirty to a hun- 
dred in each town, are utterly homeless. They 
live principally by begging of the passengers 
of every passing train, sometimes crowding 
upon the trains in such numbers that passen- 
gers can scarcely get out. They are in rags 
and filthy beyond description. Their limbs are 
emaciated, their feet swollen and often broken 
open. The plan of the Red Cross is to make 
small, plain and simple asylums for them where 
they are, and in these to care for them, teach 
them to work, read, and to forget the lives of 
want and woe through which they have passed. 
Every asylum has from one to ten acres of 
ground adjoining it. The children are gentle 
and obedient, and respond readily in all ways 
to the efforts made to help them. It is only 
the reconcentrado orphans that the Red Cross 
is trying to help. With proper funds, which 
ought to be given quickly and generously, it 
will not be many months before the whole fifty 
thousand can be saved and started on the way 
of self help.” 











It is indeed humiliating that the “two great 
English-speaking nations,” the two who brought 
order out of chaos at the Hague Conference, 
and secured the great Arbitration agreement, 
should the same year have their hands imbrued 
in blood, in disputes arising from their own 
aggressions. We know that great numbers of 
the good men and women of England will feel 
the progress of such a conflict in South Africa 
as a personal weight of suffering—as we do 
with shocking war in the islands of the Pacific. 
—Intelligencer. 





Porto Rico Disaster. — The destruction 
caused by the recent storm in Porto Rico has 
brought into striking contrast the limp and 
languid interest taken by the people in a work 
of real Christian benevolence, made necessary 
by a great natural disaster, and the passionate, 
uncontrollable prodigality of the government 
and the people’s representatives, and even the 
people themselves, in the destructive ways of 
war. The great storm which visited Porto 
Rico destroyed many lives and swept away the 
property of nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants. 
Not a government representative lifts his voice 
in favor of direct government aid in this hour 


man who speaks with no uncertain sound, who 
is full of clear ringing gospel Truth and ex- 
perience. He goes up to the divinity school. 
They mauufacture preachers there—polished, 
finished preachers of things divine. They put 
on the drops of oil. It is noticeable in his 
smooth tongue when he gets home again. But 
somehow he preaches a note or two higher 
than he did before. He talks about higher 
criticism now, when he used to talk only of 
Jesus. He is full of social science and ethical 
ethics and Chaldaic paraphrases and Greek 
roots, while he used to be full of Old Testament 
teachings and the life and words of the Christ. 
And somehow the people get dissatisfied with 
the tone. It is the drops of oil that have made 
all the trouble. They are all right in their 
place; but if they have replaced the anointing 
of the Holy One, they hinder more than they 
help. 


of overwhelming distress. The whole task is 
left to private benevolence, though it is well 
known that while this is being organized many 
must suffer and die. If it were a question of 
war, in the name of “humanity” or of the 
national “ sovereignty,” there would be no hesi- 
tation in spending fifty, or a hundred, or five 
hundred million dollars, and in entering upon 
a course which would involve a perpetual drain 
of millions every month in the future. One’s 
heart grows sick when he thinks how little the 
expenditure of the nation’s funds is governed 
by the principles of real humanity. In the 
matter of private benevolence, how much better 
is it? The private response to Porto Rico’s 
cry of distress is said to have been generous. 
It has been with many individuals. But the 
sum raised has reached barely twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in any one of our great cities. In 
contrast to this, San Francisco has raised sixty 
thousand dollars for a great demonstration over 
the soldiers returned from the Philippines ; 
partly, we are informed, to induce the soldiers 
to re-enlist. New York City has raised several 
hundred thousand dollars for a great Dewey 
demonstration when the Admiral came home. 
Every dollar of this money spent in these ways 
in these and other cities is worse than wasted. 
It all tends to infatuate people with the glory 
of war, to teach a false patriotism, to lead the 
nation away into warlike ambitions, and to pile 
up the war experiditures of the government in 
the future. When the nation, in its corporate 
capacity, comes to possess a tithe of the hu- 
manity which it has boasted to the world of 
having, all this will be reversed, and govern- 
ment people will deem it the chief glory to 
keep out of war, and to spend these vast sums 
in the works of saving and contructive benevo- 
lence.— Advocate of Peace, 






































For “THE FRIEND’ 
The Indians and Our Civilization. 


In the annals of the American Revolution 
very dark and bloody is tlie recital which tells 
of the employment of Indians by the British 
Crown in its strenuous endeavor to overcome 
the colonies in revolt. Likewise, to the name 
Hessian has become attached a distinct stigma, 
because of the fact that for a mercenary con- 
sideration the Landgraf of Hesse-Cassel had 
been willing to hire out the soldiers of the 
electorate to subdue the Americans fighting 
against an oppressive government. In our 
present progress toward imperialism, we seem 
to be almost ready to embark upon methods 
which formerly we reprobated. Thus, a few 
days ago, a military officer, nephew of a United 
States Senator, called upon the President, with 
the request that he authorize the organization 
of an independent company of Indian scouts 
for service in the Philippines, a request which 
the President has referred to the Secretary of 
War. 

Ten years ago the practice of permitting 
Indians to leave their reservations for engage- 
ment in Wild West shows was very much pro- 
tested against. The then Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, John H. Oberly, fully recogniz- 
ing the truth of the averment of Senator Wil- 
son, of lowa, that such spectacular engage- 
ments were “not calculated to promote the 
best conditions of civilization among the In- 
dians,” urged, in a long communication to the 
Secretary of the Interior, that the precedents © 
which had obtained in this matter be reversed, 
and that he “ grant no further permission to 
take Indians for exhibition purposes.” The 
harmful practice, however, does not seem to 
have been seriously interfered with, a very lax 
interpretation being put upon that requirement 
of the department which stipulates that a 
person of good moral character and habits 
shall accompany the Indians so released, and 
look to their interests and welfare. Thus, 
A. L. Riggs, of the Santee Agency, Ne- 
braska, in an address on “The Moral Basis 
of Progress,” at the Indian School Service 
Institute, held at Colorado Springs last year, 
remarked : “ What, then, could be more sense- 
less than that our Government, having taken 
up the work of civilizing the Indians, should 
at the same time cultivate barbarism by giv- 
ing official approval and aid to Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show—turning our agencies into 





FITNESS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT.—An agent 
for American Christian Endeavor Societies hav- 
ing visited Manila and returned to this country, 
is reporting among various churches legitimate 
fruit of war which he witnessed among our 
men there. He says that religious effort is out 
of the question from American missionaries so 
long as there is an army, and such an army, as 
living examples, and, to the Tagalo mind, fair 
examples of American civilization and Christi- 
anity. “When American troops landed in Ma- 
nila there were only a saloon or two in the 
whole place, and this one or two bore respect- 
able names; were nothing at all what we know 
as saloons. Manila to-day is a hell hole. There 
are four hundred and thirty or more saloons, 
and the saloons are more respectable than are 
many of the places within the city which Ameri- 
cans have either planted or keep alive by their 
support.” 





THE WronG O1L.—D. A. Hayes, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, writes as follows: “Ina sub- 
urb near Boston a belfry-bell suddenly changed 
its pitch, and sounded out a note or so higher 
than before, till the people of the church grew 
dissatisfied, and finally sent to the manufac- 
turers to complain, The company sent a man 
down to see what was wrong, and he found that 
the sexton had oiled the belt, and had allowed 
two or three drops to fall on its rim. The two 
or three drops had made all the trouble. 
Down in the country church there is a young 
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seemed an increasing disposition to strive after enough. There must be instruction in Lati 
the fashions, which indeed was not to be greatly | and, of course, in French and German, in the 
wondered at, considering the example set them 
by so many of the white people. 
appeal of Dr. Judson to the Christian women 
of America who felt called to labor with him 
for the conversion of the Burmese and Karen 
women, was, that they should leave at home 
their ornaments and fine attire, lest those they 
came professedly to help should be beguiled 
thereby from the plain path of the pilgrim. 
The like argument holds good for the Indians 
in our homes, who must find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to apprehend why they should not bedeck 
themselves with the feathers and plumes that 
were in common use among themselves not 
long ago, seeing that these things form the 
favorite hat ornamentation of those amongst 
whom they have now come. 

The Training School Curriculum provides for, 
and gives a good deal of place to, instruction 
in music. Whether this course will prove per- 
manently beneficial to the learners some of us 
would incline to question. 
where there is no piano in the parlor, some 
express their dissatisfaction. One thus placed 
out desired a change, that she might practice 
on the mandolin—her companion that she might 
learn the use of the violin. While this kind of 
knowledge might open up to some the means 
of earning a livelihood, it does not seem to 
offer a fitting introduction to the practical 
after-life of these people, such as is so use- 
fully supplied by the major part of the home- 
training which they receive. 


recruiting stations for him, where the young 
bloods grow long hair and divorce their wives, 
that they may be fitted to take part in this 
travelling orgy. This is the glorification of 
the old Indian, that we are trying so hard to 
Our answer to the Indian of the 
dance and the Wild West Show should be that 
civilization is not a mere fashion. 
upon principles of righteousness. 
lieve in our social order, can defend and recom- 
mend it just so far as it has a moral basis, and 
Let us not fail to make use 
Everything that 


of every means open to us. 
intellectual enlightenment, industrial training 
and new conditions of life can bring us. 
beyond that let us lay hold of the soul of the 
man, reinforce his conscience, open up for him 
all the avenues to the Divine, and remove all 
obstacles to his ascent. 
the deep need of Indian nature, as all human 
nature, is the highest Word of Revelation, 
“As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become children of God.’” 
telle Reel, Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
in her first annual report (1898): “ Indorsing 
the views and opinions of Dr. Riggs, whose 
knowledge of the Indian character has been 
acquired by an extensive experience, which has 
made him familiar with the habits and customs 
of the Indians, his conclusions are entitled to 
careful and prayerful consideration.”* 
Noticing in yesterday’s daily paper a sched- 
ule of the weekly arrangements for intercol- 
legiate foot-ball games this autumn between 
students of the Industrial Training School at 
Carlisle and those of other institutions in New 
York ity, Utica, Cambridge, etc., and consid- 
ering that many of these match games, played 
on the Seventh-day of the week, must carry 
the Carlisle scholars hundred of miles from the 
school and their customary places for religious 
worship, involving more or less travel on the 
First-day of the week to enable them to timely 
get back to their regular school duties, it oc- 
curred to me, that in learning this phase of our 
civilization, there was interposed an obstacle to 
the Indian lad’s ascent such as the experienced 
instructor first quoted was concerned to cau- 


That which answers 


Placed in families 


The question of overstudy in public schools 
is undoubtedly a serious one, and that teachers 
and the public are coming to realize the fact 
is amply shown by the interest aroused by the 
Tribune’s publications upon the subject. With 
all due appreciation of the value of education, 
it may unhesitatingly be said that any system 
which cultivates the mind at the expense of 
physical vitality is a mischievous one. 
It is needlessly mischievous. 
No rational man will dispute for a moment the 
possibility of having mens sana in corpore sano 
—a cultivated brain and at the same time a 
healthy and robust body. 
through perversion of natural laws that the 
two are separated. That mind should natu- 
rally be keenest and most vigorous which dwells 
in the most perfect physical organism, and that 
body the healthiest and longest lived which is 
dominated by the most active and comprehen- 
sive intelligence. The brain study that dwarfs 
or weakens the body, and the physical training 
that stunts or leaves undeveloped the brain, 
must both be regarded as unnatural and mis- 


more than that. 


During the present month, Superintendent 
R. H. Pratt, of the Carlisle Training School, 
sent out a circular-letter of advice and inquiry 
to his patrons, in a certain rural locality, who 
receive Indian girls from the school into their 
homes, instructing them in domestic service 
and in other matters, in which he reminded 
them of the need of great care in the over- 
sight of the temporarily assigned pupils, their 
correspondence, shopping, visiting, how they 
employ their time on the First-day of the week, 
I felt a sympathy with the purpose of 
the superintendent’s categorical inquiry, and 
In so doing, it seemed per- 
tinent to refer additionally to the fact that 
when, seven years ago, two of these girls were 
received into the household of the writer, they 
appeared content to wear the plain hats and 
simple, uniform attire of the institution whence 
they came, but, year by year since then, there 


Indeed, it is only 


so wrote to him. In the discussion of the subject which has 
been brought out in the columns of the Tribune 
one cause of overstudy is mentioned by com- 
petent authorities which we are inclined to 
think may be among the foremost. 
the multiplicity of studies. 
dency here and there to require children to 
learn not too long lessons, but lessons in too 
many things. The idea seems to be that as 
“the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns” the scope of common- 
school study should be expanded to include 
The “three R’s” are nowhere near 


There is a ten- 


*Since the above was written, the conference upon 
Indian affairs, in session at Lake Mohonk, has issued a 
report in which they record their disapproval of the tak- 
ing of Indians from their reservations for the purposes of 
perpetuating, by public exhibition, the conditions of bar- 
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sciences which have in late years been so mar- | 
vellously developed, in psychology and in xs- : 
thetics, and in every branch of human learn- | 
ing, until the common school is a university in 
epitome. 

That, we are convinced, is an inexcusable 
evil. Beyond doubt the range and scope of : 
studies must be extended commensurately with 
human progress. But such extension should | 
be at the top. College and university courses 
may be extended from four years to fourteen, 
if necessary, to cover all the ground of liberal | 
culture. But the foundation of the system in 
the primary schools remains the same. It 
should be and must be a thorough grounding 
in the elements of learning, not a hurried and 
superficial skimming over the whole range. 
The pupil is to be taught, above all else, how 
to study, how to use his mind, how to observe, 
and how to reason from the results of his ob- 
servation. That is the best possible prepara- 
tion for whatever more ample courses of study 
he may subsequently pursue, and also for the 
practical work of life if his schooling stops 
with the common school. It will profit him 
little to have a smattering of all other tongues, 
ancient and modern, living and dead, if he does 
not know how to use his own aright. And how 
many of the graduates of our common schools 
are perfect in their English grammar; so per- 
fect that they unfailingly and involuntarily ob- 
serve all its rules through all their after life? 

Weare not arguing against giving students a 
glimpse of something beyond the “ three R’s.” 
But we believe in making sure first that they 
are masters of the “three R’s.” There is little 
use in teaching a boy the “pons asinorum” if 
he is not able to explain the rule of simple sub- 
traction. It is idle to teach a girl French or 
German if she does not know when to say “I 
shall” and when to say “I will.” It is of no 
value to give lessons in psychology to those 
who do not understand the Constitution of the 
United States, or to expatiate on archeology 
to those who have not become familiar with 
the modern history of their own land. The 
teacher of high attainments may find it irksome 
to confine his work to instruction in rudimen- 
tary branches. And the latter may not give 
much chance for “showing off” at examina- 
tions and commencements. But it is, after all, 
the true work of the common school. And the 
common school that devotes most earnest and 
thorough attention to these simple and rudi- 
mentary branches will give its pupils the best 
preparation for the future, whatever that future 
may be, and will most perfectly fulfil the pur- 
pose for which the free common-school system 
of this land was devised and established. It 
will, moreover, to return to the topic under 
present discussion, most surely avoid the evil 
of overstudy.—The Tribune. 
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Made Right Inside. tl 


Peace springs from within the soul, asking 
little odds as to outward circumstances. Paul 
and Silas, singing in the jail at Phillipi and 
making their chains accompany a psalm of 
David in expressing peace that the world can- 
not give, have many successors to-day. Two 
students of one of our largest universities, 
while fighting their way for an education, 
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strolled off one afternoon for a walk on the 
tow-path. They saw an old man with a rope 
over his shoulder drawing a large boat partly 
filled with stones. One of the students re- 
marked to the other, that being poor was hard 
enough, but being compelled to take the place 
of a mule was downright cruelty. As they 
drew near the old man they heard him singing 
along his way, the old gentleman cheerfully 
remarking as they commiserated his hard lot, 
“Tt is all right, boys, only a mile more and | 
shall have finished my week’s work; to-morrow 
is Sunday—a whole day with my family, and 
time to worship God.” They left him pulling 
at the rope and humming, “ Nearer, my God, to 
thee.” 

Once, when accosting a man on his way home, 
bearing a sack of flour on his back, and asking 
him if he did not think it rather hard to work 
all the week and then tramp home with such a 
load, he replied, “God has made me inside so 
that this fifty pounds of flour is more to me 
than the finest team of horses to a millionaire, 
so you see, stranger, things are not so bad as 
they seem; the trouble is inside of folks.” Thus 
the tow-path and the mountain road echo the 
spirit of the prisoners of Philippi, and Christ 
gives peace, “ not as the world giveth.”—T he 
Interior. 













BE strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might. (Ephesians vi: 10.) 


lowa Yearly Meeting. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 

West Branch, Cedar County, lowa, assembled 

on Fourth-day, Tenth Month 11th, 1899. That 

, day was occupied by a session of the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders at 8 o’clock A. M., a 
Meeting for Worship at 10 A. M., and a session 


of the Meeting for Sufferings at 3 Pp. M. At all 
these gatherings the attendance was larger 
; than on like previous occasions. 
, During the seven days of the Yearly Meet- 
. ing, a number of Meetings for Worship were 
/ held, to which the public were invited, and on 
, every occasion the comparatively large house 
5 was filled by an evidently sincere, devout com- 
8 pany, the periods of silence being manifestly 
Vi appreciated, and, it is believed, were opportu- 
e nities for communion of soul with soul and 
. these with God. 
L The Friends engaged in verbal testimony 
6 beyond all doubt made it clear that they were 
d divinely helped in the service. Testimonies to 
: the fundamental and general truths of the faith 
st of the Christian were pressed home with reach- 
e ing power and fervent exhortation, not a few of 
re the hearers being tendered in heart by the 
m drawing cords of heavenly love, and nearly all 
It admitted that it was good to have the oppor- 
or tunity of being under such precious influence. 
“il The attendance at the business sessions, it is 
believed, was the largest in the history of the 
body, a greater number of the members being 
present than usual, while a large company of 
the members of Hickory Grove Quarterly Meet- 
ng ing, much larger than heretofore, was some- 
a thing remarkable and gave helpful character to 
of the whole proceedings. 
of Eli H. Harvey and Thomas Elmore, minister 
= and elder respectively, of Western Yearly Meet- 
we Ing, were present, having certificates from 
es, their meetings, expressing unity with and libe- 





















THE FRIEND. 


engage in within the limits of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting and elsewhere. Benjamin P. Brown, 
a minister of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
was also present with minutes from his Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 

The sense of weakness on account of the 
smallness and declension in membership, defec- 
tive zeal and some unwatchfulness in the hour 
of temptation, was the occasion of much con- 
cern and deep exercise of spirit over the meet- 
ing while considering the state of society. 
Perplexed, but not in despair, cast down, but 
not destroyed, the faith of many was revived 
through ministry mediate and immediate, be- 
ing made to remember that the remedy for 
troubles of every kind was to be found in en- 
tire dependence on the Lord God merciful and 
gracious, as He who made man can alone di- 
rect and guide him. All were counselled to 
commit their way unto the Lord and to trust 
Him, for He would assuredly bring it to pass. 

The answers to the Queries showed an im- 
proved condition as compared with that of last 
year. 





Correspondence. 
Editor THE FRIEND, 


Dear Friend:—Please accept my thanks for the 
few numbers of THE FRIEND thou sent me. I was 
pleased to see the face of a friend which my father 
took when I was a boy. 

There has been a great change in our Society in 
sixty years. Our meetings have been presided 
over and conducted by a pastor; singing has been 
introduced, and I am sorry to say, instrumental 
music, also, in many cases. 

The subject has been presented to New York 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings, and the former de- 
cided there is no place for instruments of any kind 
in our meeting for worship, and the latter gave its 
judgment that such a practice is entirely contrary 
to the principles of Friends. I have thought per- 
haps Philadelphia Meeting might consider the sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to issue a document 
upon the subject. 

I remarked to one of our prominent ministers 
that I thought that instruments of any kind were 
out of place, and an abomination in a Friends’ 
meeting for worship. He replied, “I agree with 
thee.” One of our most able ministers of New York 
Yearly Meeting writes that our success and power, 
even our spiritual life, depends upon our saying 
“No” unto any and every proposition to introduce 
instruments into our meetings for worship. Their 
use involves a mechanical arrangement, fatally in- 
terfering with our views and practices as held in 
all our church history. 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting sixty years ago 
was one of the largest meetings in the Yearly 
Meeting. It has now not half the membership i: 
had at that time. Several meetings that were 
flourishing then are now extinct. Our meetings 
are conducted the same as in other churches, our 
ministers and speakers have no appearance of 
Friends as formerly. Thy friend, 

Jesse H. HAINEs. 

Couuins, N. Y., Ninth Month, 1899. 





As RecArDs “SECTARIANISM.”—Our concern is 
for the truth revealed to the Society of Friends; 
not for the sake of the Society, but for the sake of 
the Truth. We cannot, however, forget that Truth 
requires a living vehicle, and seeks its manifestation 
through the fellowship of holy souls.—Present Day 
Papers. 


“A History of Quaker Government in Pennsyl- 


rating them for, the service they felt called to | Vania.” Vol. I.—“ The Quakers in the Revolution.” 
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By Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 
Philadelphia, T. S. Leach & Company, 29 N. Seventh 
St., 1899. This is the title of an interesting work 
just issued, a review of which we hope to publish 
later on. 





An appointed meeting for worship under a con- 
cern of three Friends from Philadelphia was held 
on Sixth-day evening, the 27th ult., at Smithville, 
near Leeds Point, N. J., in a meeting-house on the 
site of a former Friends’ meeting—an occasion re- 
markably visited by large numbers from the sur- 
rounding country, and especially by life from on 
high. 





Joseph §. Elkinton, after a satisfactory mission 
to the authorities in Washington in the interest of 
Russian Doukhobors, has gone with William B. 
Harvey, of West Grove, to the settlements in Mani- 
toba to direct the distribution of supplies. J. 8. 
Elkinton telegraphed from Winnipeg on the 29th 
that he had arrived safely, had interviewed the 
commissioner, and might go to Yorkton on the 
thirty-first with a large company of Doukhobors. 


Notes from Others. 


A boy was passing a saloon, and seeing a drunken 
man lying in the gutter in front of it, he opened 
the door and said: “ Mister, your sign’s fell down.” 
The saloonkeeper chased him half around the square. 
—Current Anecdotes. 





THE DANGER OF GOING TOO FAR.—Overdoing is 
undoing. A cake burned to a crisp is as much a 
failure as a cake half baked. An audience wearied, 
confused and vexed with too many points in a 
sermon, or too many addresses is an audience hin- 
dered instead of helped.—Churchman. 





THE ENTERTAINMENT BuSINESS.—The Free Metho- 
dist church prohibits the use of instrumental music 
in the public worship. We as a people have seen 
that their use ministered to pride and vain pomp. 
“Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary,” says the 
Psalmist. There is coming into other churches the 
fallacy that if you would reach a man’s heart with 
truth you must first give him something to please. 
Hence, so much of music, pictures, images, flowers, 
concerts and festivals. © Christ, keep thy scourge 
of small cords with which to preserve thy temples 
clean from the lust of the flesh and the pride of life. 
—Frree Methodist. 





BLUNDERS AS DISCIPLINE AND Not AS HINDRANCES. 
—One usually bright woman having given up to 
speak in a meeting, remarked that she “hoped to 
do better in the past than she had in the future.” 
Then she sat down, never to rise again in meeting, 
covered with great confusion, and never could forget 
her mistake. It has crippled her for life, though 
she is capable of great things, had she only been 
able to let her mistake go and forget the past, and 
press forward to that which was before her. The 
devil is always gratified if he can induce a genuine 
Christian, capable of great usefulness, to so grieve 
over some blunder of his as to entirely quit serving 
God again in that form of service. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—A protocol has been drawn between 
Russia and the United States, by which the former coun- 
try agrees to arbitrate the claims for damages for the 
seizure of American sealing vessels off the coast of Siberia. 
Russia’s claim is that a country’s marine jurisdiction 
should be extended a distance of seven miles from shore. 

The annual report of the Dead Letter Office shows that 
it received from all sources 6,855,983 pieces of mail mat- 
ter, nearly 9 per cent. increase over last year. Of these 
over 145,000 consisted of insufficiently paid mail, a quarter 
million were undelivered letters to hotel addresses, over 
167,000 unclaimed parcels, and more than half a million 
pieces foreign mail. Mail directed to fictitious addresses 
decreased by 45 per cent., indicating a notable restriction 


































in operations of fraudulent concerns. More than three- 
quarters of a million letters and parcels sent to the Dead 
Letter Office were subsequently delivered to the owners 
unopened, and money drafts, etc., found in the dead mails 
aggregated a face value of $1,168,000. 

The Director of the Mint reports that the world's gold 
production in 1898 was 13,904,363 ounces, of the value 
of $287,428,600. Of this the United States produced 
3,118,398 ounces, Transvaal 3,831,975 ounces and Aus- 
tralia 3,137,644 ounces. 

Of the ten billion dollars’ worth of gold produced in the 
world since the discovery of America more than one-half 
has been produced since 1860 and more than one-fourth 
since 1885. Or, to put it in other words, one-half of the 
gold product of the last 400 years has been produced 
within forty years, and one-fourth within fifteen years. 

It appears that one-fourth of our boasted export trade 
i with the Philippines consists of intoxicating liquors. 

It was announced in steel circles in Pittsburg last week, 
that the largest order for steel rails ever given had just 
been awarded to the Steel Rail Pool. The order calls for 
1,500,000 tons of rails at the prevailing price, $33, for 
delivery in 1900. Nearly every railroad company is in- 
terested. The rails will be supplied by the Carnegie, 
Federal, Pennsylvania Steel, Cambria Steel Companies and 
the Lackawanna Steel and Iron Company. The order 
means that the iron and steel market for next year will 
be tied up, all other things being laid aside, as the steel 
output of the entire country amounts to only a little over 
6,000,000 tons per year, and of this nearly one-fourth will 
be used for this contract, which involves $50,000,000. 

In Kansas, persons convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree are sentenced to be hanged whenever the Governor 
shall sign their death warrants. No Governor has ever 
signed a death warrant, and so the penitentiary contains 
many prisoners under sentence to be hanged. 

The city of Boston has increased its debt by $3,124,442 
since Twelfth Month 30th, 1898. The gross debt is now 
$84,426,378.98. 

There is a lemon grove of 1000 acres in San Diego, Cal., 
and it is said to be the largest in the world. 1t was be- 
gun in 1890, when 170 acres were planted, and it has been 
annually added to until it has reached its present size. 

Last week mountain fires in Central and Western Penn- 
sylvania destroyed valuable timber tracts and menaced 
houses and barns. At Blairsville the smoke was so dense 
on the 26th it was necessary to close the school. 

Henry C. Harris, Supreme Judge of the Choctaw Nation, 
died at his home in the Indian Territory on Tenth Month 
26th. 

Horace L. Hastings, editor and publisher of The Chris- 
tian, died at his home in Goshen, Mass., on Tenth Month 
21st, of typhoid fever, aged 68 years. He was the author 
of papers, books, tracts and pamphlets, known as “The 
Anti-Infidel Library.” H. L. Hastings had edited every 
number of The Christian for more than thirty years. He 
wrote the familiar verses beginning, “Shall we meet be- 
yond the river?” In 1888 he came into prominence by 
preaching on Boston Common in disregard of a city ordi- 
nance which required him to have a license. He was ar- 
rested, fined and imprisoned in Charles Street jail. The 
agitation resulting from this action caused an overturning 
of the city government. 

There were 342 deaths in this city last week, which is 
42 less than the previous week and 4 less than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 169 were 
males and 173 females: 43 died of consumption; 34 of 
heart diseases ; 27 of pneumonia ; 20 of marasmus ; 19 of 
diphtheria; 16 of cancer; 15 of apoplexy; 11 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 10 of inflammation of 
the brain; 10 from casualties, and 9 of debility. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 1004 a 101; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
112; coupon, 112 a 113; new 4's, reg., 129 a 1298; 
coupon, 130 a 1304; 5’s, reg., 110} a 111; coupon, 1114 
a 112; 3’s reg., 1073 a 1072, coupon, 1084 a 108%. 

CoTTON was quiet, but advanced /,c. per pound, in sym- 
pathy with New York, closing on a basis of 7§c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.20 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60. Rye FLour.—$3.60 per barrel 
for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT FLOUR.—$2.35 a 
$2.50 per 100 pounds for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 70 a 71c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39 a 39ic. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 32c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5fa 5$c.; good, 54 a 54c.; me- 
dium, 43 a5c.; com., 4 a 4éc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 44 a 49c.; good, 4 a 4tc.; 
medium, 3} a 3$c.; common, 2 a 3c.; lambs, 44 a 5c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 64 a 6%c.; others, 6} a 64c., 
State, 6c. 











































































































Month 25th, says there has been another battle near 
Ladysmith, Natal Colony, and that the Boers were re- 
pulsed. The British casualties were placed at thirteen 
killed, ninety-three wounded and three missing. General 
White cables from Ladysmith on Tenth Month 30th that 
he employed all the troops there in a battle with the be- 
sieging Boers. 
80 and 100, and “ those of the enemy much greater.” The 
fight lasted several hours. 


is assuming serious proportions. The Women’s Committee, 
which is apart from the General Committee, have over 
1,000 women and children to feed and house daily. 


tion sales of second hand books last year was £125,000. 
A feature of the year has been the large number of rare 
books offered, and the exceptionally high prices obtained 
for them. 


1900 a map of France in stone, which will be a remarkable 
specimen of the lapidary’s skill. 
rate district in jasper, while the sea will be represented 
by lapis lazuli, marked by precious stones. 


cians of Russia have secured a decree placing them upon 
an equality both socially and politically with the male 
physicians in the Empire. 


beria where gold is found. 


against the operation of electric cars in their country, 
owing to the fact that the company allows women to ride 
in the vehicles. 
dangerous step towards women’s rights. 


miles in the most mountainous part of India. 
operated by electricity, water power being used. This 
permits of a much lighter motor for drawing the same 
load and also permits of grades which a steam engine 
could not climb without recourse to the rack system. 


about two miles in circumference. 
steaming mud are constantly arising and descending. 








rived at Victoria, B. C., Tenth Month 25th, that a typhoon, 
through which the Empress and Senator passed, proved 
even more disastrous on land than on sea. 
Yokohama it raged with great fierceness. 
houses were wrecked in all districts, though the storm 
seems to have been attended with less loss of life than 
usual. 














Tagonaura, between Numadzu and Suzukawa. 
o'clock, on Tenth Month 7th, a tidal wave swept over 
Tagonaura. 
than 100 people perished. The neighborhood of Yosohiwa 
Meiwa was converted into an extensive lake. 
of boats were engaged in the search for the bodies. 
Great misery and suffering prevail. 









and London to carry 1,000,000 fans as asingle item of its 
cargo. 







had left for Ocumare to start a new revolution. 







THE FRIEND. 





















He reports the British losses at between 


The question of dealing with the refugees at Cape Town 


It is estimated that the amount paid in London at auc- 




























The Russians are preparing for the Paris Exposition of 


It will show each sepa- 


After a long and patient struggle, the women physi- 


Exclusive of the Ural fields there are 851 places in Si- 


The natives of Corea have developed a strong prejudice 


This is regarded by the Coreans as a 


The Kashmir Railway is to be constructed over 186 
It will be 


Near Grogbogana, Java, there is a lake of boiling mud 
Immense columns of 


Intelligence is brought by the Rinsa Maru, which ar- 


In Tokio and 
Hundreds of 


News of another disastrous catastrophe comes from 
About one 


Over 200 houses were destroyed and more 


A number 
It is no unusual thing for a vessel plying between Japan 


A Caracas despatch says that General Hernandez has 
had a rupture with the new Venezuelan Government and 


The Montreal Herald states that peat instead of spruce 
wood for paper pulp is expected to revolutionize the paper 
industry in the Dominion. The opening of the peat fields 
and the development of this industry will retard, in some 
measure, the destruction of the forests, which have, dur- 
ing recent years, become steadily decreased on account of 
the enormous drain for various purposes, not the least be- 
ing that of making pulp from spruce for the manufacture 
of paper. Canadian peat deposits are inexhaustible, and 
statisticians claim that there is sufficient to cover the 
consumption of paper for about three centuries. The 
method of making paper pulp from peat is a simple one, 
being a cold process, alkali solution being used for disin- 
tegrating and bleaching. A 400 ton daily capacity mill 


will be erected near Montreal shortly. The cost will be | 


only $10,000. A sulphide mill of the same capacity would 
cost over half a million dollars, and require extensive water 
powers. 

The Canadian Minister in London has made a final pro- 
position to Ambassador Choate for a permanent settlement 
of the Alaska dispute by arbitration, similar to the Vene- 
zuelan arbitration. By this Canada hopes to receive 
Pyramid harbor by surrendering much of the: disputed 
gold country. 

There are 850,000 men in the world who gain a livelihood 
chiefly by fishing, making an annual catch of $225 worth 
of fish for each man. The fisheries of the United States 
supply 800,000 pounds annually, and those of Europe 


FoREIGN.—A despatch from Cape Town, dated Tenth | 1,800,000 pounds. 













































Eleventh Mo. 4, 1899 






NOTICES. 
THE House or INDUSTRY has removed from 112 N, 


Seventh St. to the southeast corner of Seventh and Race 
Streets, where it hopes to open by the early part of 
Twelfth Month. 


WANTED by a young woman Friend, with experience in 


teaching and care of children; a position as teacher, 
mother’s helper, or companion to invalid or elderly woman, 


Address M. L., Box 54, 
Toughkenamon, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ALMANAC AND FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR FOR 1900 are for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
four cents ; with cover, five cents ; postage extra. Calen- 
dars, five cents ; if mailed, ten cents each. 


Almanac without cover, 





WESTTOWN BoArDING SCHOOL.—tor convenience of per- 


sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., and 2.58 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.— 
Among the new books added on the twenty-fifth of Tenth 


Month, 1899, are the following: 


FiskE, John—Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
(2 vols.) 

GLENN, T. A.—Some Colonial Mansions. 

HILLEGAS, H. C.—Oom Paul’s People. 

JORDAN, D. S.—Imperial Democracy. 

Jowett, Benjamin—Letters. 

Krausse, Alexis—Russia in Asia. 

McCarTHY, Justin—Reminiscences (2 vols.) 

OLIPHANT, M. 0. W.—Autobiography and Letters. 

SCHOULER, James—History of the United States, 1783- 
1861 (5 vols.) 

SHARPLESS, Isaac—History of Quaker Government in 
Pennsylvania. Part 2—The Quakers in the Revolution. 

Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M., and 3 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Receipts for Pund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
Tenth Month 3lst. 


G. W., $100 ; S. B, $10 ; A Friend, $5 ; S. & R. H., 
$5 ; M. T. H., $5; H. J. T., 850; A. M. T., $25; J. 
C. C., $25; J. C., $25; C. Sisters, $25; P. L., $5; J.C. 
S. and Sisters, $50; A Friend, $2; A. L. McG,, $10 ; 
W. E. V., $10; S. and L. S. M., $50; B. F. L., $50; 
Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, $100; J. S. W., $2; M. 
W., $1; J.8.G., $5; E. Y. G., $5; J. E. H., $5; N. 
W., $1 ; L. A. H., $20 ; J. E. E., $20 ; A Friend, $1 ; 
A. M. C.,$25; M. D., $2; Friends, Middleton, Ohio, 
$14 ; Business Men, Colum'.iaifa, Ohio, $11; M.S. 
W., $25. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8. Front St. Phila. 
SICK DIET FUND AND FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
Sundry Individuals (per H. M. Jenkins), $3007; A. 


H. S., $2 50 W. T. K. & Co., $10 ; J. M., $1. J. H. D, | 
$5; Providence, R. I., $105. 





Diep, at the residence of his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Armstrong, near West Branch, Iowa, Ninth Month 22nd, | 
1899, SAMUEL OLIPHANT, in the seventieth year of his age. 

He was an esteemed member of Hickory Grove Monthly 

Meeting of Friends. His last illness of about a year's 

duration was characterized by much distressing weakness, | 
and though aware that he could not be continued long in 
probation, the serenity of his spirit was remarkable, oc- 

casioned as it was by the firm belief that through the 

mercy of a loving Saviour it would be well with him in the 

future —he being in possession of a measure of that 

peace which passeth all understanding. 

——,, in Atlantic City, N.J., on the thirteenth of Tenth 
Mo., 1899, MARTHA LEEDS, widow of the late Jarvis H. Bart- 
lett, in her seventy-fourth year, a member of Little Egg 
Harbor Monthly Meeting of Friends. Words uttered by 
her ‘in prayer at the beginning of her last illness seem to 
be a fitting expression of her life-long desire, “ O Heav- 
enly Shepherd, be thou my guide all the long journey 
through.” 

——, in Pittsburg, Pa., after a brief illness, Tenth Mo. 
8th, 1899, RAPHAEL GATES Moore, son-in-law of Elton B. 

Gifford, aged thirty years, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western Dis- 
trict. 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 






